CAESAR      IN      ABYSSINIA

them back.    He saw the tank tracks in the Anale sand,
but no tanks.

I decided to go down to Harrar. Lolita was there already,
and Margarita came down with us to join her.

It was very unexciting on the line. The Italians and the
French directorate of the Franco-Ethiopian railway had
come to an agreement about the railway. The enemy
planes which had formerly appeared at odd points along
the single-track line stayed now at Italian Assab.

For their part the Ethiopian Government now knew for
certain that they would be unable to import more arms
through Djibouti. By a process of hard bargaining in Paris,
the Laval-Mussolini pact of January, 1935, was working
itself out into its uttermost unmentionable details.

Taylor was with us. Taylor, the gunner who had turned
geographer. Captain R. H. R. Taylor, now Assistant
Military Attache at the British Legation in Addis Ababa,
had served as surveyor-general on the Anglo-Ethiopian
boundary commission whose work culminated in the Battle
of Walwal and before that on the Anglo-Italian boundary
commission which had delimited the short frontier between
Italian and British Somaliland. He knew the tracks and
wells of Somalilaad, of the district inhabited by the
Ogaden tribes in particular, with the science of a phrenolo-
gist. Every bump in that scrubby skull had its name for
him.

Taylor is a big heavy man and when he is in boots he
thuds abroad. A leading figure in the Plughole hunt, he
disguised a paternal mind underneath a close-cut head,
glasses of Teutonic steel simplicity, and moustaches which
forked skyward in an enormous growth which would have
shamed Wilhelm II in his heyday. Taylor believed in no
nonsense, no fancy stuff. His favourite dialectical method
was scorn, executed in a slow but steady double bass. His
tobacco pouch, emblem of critical serenity, was often in
evidence. So was an elaborate collection of keys. Taylor
was a methodical person, everything had its hole and corner.
In recognition of his girth and capacity we called him the
Firkin.

At the Hawash bridge we took different sides of the train
for purposes of military espionage.   Between us we spotted